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build houses?9 Yet for an answer we must choose between
many possible reasons: for shelter, for comfort, for show, for
worship, for health, for defence, for art. And each of these
reasons in its turn will suggest a choice of many further reasons
to complete the account. If so simple a case involves so many
complications, what hope can the sociologist have of making
progress? Yet he might answer that mere complexity is no
reason to shirk an enterprise. The phenomena which are now
easily explained by simple chemical laws must have seemed
equally complex to our pre-chemical ancestors. Furthermore,
he could point to the success of sociology. By neglecting the
individual with his complicated opinions and desires and study-
ing the type or average, much can be learned about the beha-
viour of men in society. We have learnt a great deal, for
example, about the laws which govern the rise and fall of the
population. We know the effect of the rise in the standard of
living on the mental and physical health of the people, we
know that tyranny is the consequence of extreme democracy,
we can study with profit the effect of natural environment
on the work and therefore on the character of different races.

But is the difficulty merely a matter of complexity, or is there
a flaw inherent in the method of the study?

The improvement of human society is inherent in the
scientific study of human society. The ordinary sociologist
may be vague about his purpose, he may call it the achieve-
ment of progress, of perfection, of harmony, or of happiness.
Anyhow, he expects that he will leave things better than he
found them. Even if he professes to be interested in nothing but
truth, he believes that truth will do us good- This is because,
while, like every other natural science the result of his study only
reaches what is or has been, unlike every other natural science
sociology presumes to make all that is human the object of its
scientific inquiry. The judgement of value which tells us why we
pursue the study is a human judgement. It must therefore be
itself one of the phenomena which are the object of the science.
But how can a judgement of value, an ought> arise solely from the
determination of what is or what has been? At most sociology, like